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Editorial Notes 


We have been unable to achieve our 
normal amount of writing for this month 
because of unforeseen circumstances. 
These circumstances have also caused the 
lateness of publication for the past two 
months. A death in your editor's family, 
the loss of a valued friend, and the news 
that another friend is missing in action 
have upset us considerably. These events 
have necessarily taken us away from the 
business of the magazine for a time. The 
lack of adequate help, not only in the 
office but at the printer’s and all along 
the line, presents endless problems. One 
does not look for sympathy in any of 
these matters; they are mentioned only to 
evoke the indulgence of our readers. 

These are days in which joy and sad- 
ness are mingled. The news of victories 
does not quite make up to the individual 
for personal losses in the war. Only time 
take care of this. Those of us who have 
found a new creed in music turn to this 
eternal fountain of spiritual, emotional 
and nervous sustenance. In our own spare 
moments in the past month and a half 
we have turned repeatedly to our record- 
ings of Mozart's piano concertos—the G 
major, the D minor, and the last one in 
B flat. These concertos are old friends 
that seem to say: we do as we please; 
yet in saying this they never shirk the 
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realization of perfection in improvisatory 
art. They represent the ideal music for 
one troubled in mind and spirit. They 
do not ask us to concentrate on matters 
of importance, but only to contemplate 
them upon occasion. They are never dis- 
putations, and therefore they do not let 
our personal anxieties or distress come 
forward to spoil the pleasure of our con- 
templation. 

A great many readers have written to 
inquire our opinion of the dispute that 
developed a year ago between the Amez- 
ican Federation of Musicians, as repre- 
sented by its president James C. Petrillo, 
and organizations that broadcast music on 
records. There can be no question that 
this has been a most unfortunate affair. 
We do not, however, feel qualified to pass 
any opinion on the issue; for in order to 
do so fairly we would have to study the 
issue from both sides of the fence—a task 
we have not the leisure to undertake. 
Although Petrillo has told the public that 
his quarrel is not with the record com- 
panies but with the broadcasters, the 
record companies have nonetheless had to 
suffer. There are some who feel that the 
record companies have been helped as 
much as retarded by Petrillo’s edict, for 
certainly it relieved them of the respon- 
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sibility of making new recordings. 

Even if Petrillo’s ban were lifted, the 
companies would be seriously hampered 
in any efforts they might want to make. 
We refer to the shortage of shellac, which 


is now in a most critical stage. Unless 
great quantities of scrap records can be 
gathered and turned over to the record 
manufacturers in short order, there is a 
danger that the supply of records will be 
severely curtailed. All of us ought to 
make it a point of shopping for records 
with some old ones to hand in, just as 
we give up our ration stamps or tooth- 
paste tubes. Now, naturally, most of us 
do not want to part with our favorite 
records, but we might find, if we looked 
around, that we have neighbors with a 
lot of old records in their cellars and attics 
who would part with them for very little. 
After all, the recent house to house can- 
vass by Records For Our Fighting Men, 
Inc. probably didn’t begin to dig out all 
the old records people no longer value or 
want. 








A NEW 


HISTORY 
Henri Pruniéres. New York: The Mac- 


OF MUSIC, by 


millan Co., 1943. Price $5.00. 


A Innumerable general histories of music 
have appeared in the book-stalls in recent 
years, of varying merit, and addressed to 
divers types of reader. Most of these books 
fall between two stools—almost inevit- 
ably so. The history of music, unlike that 
of the other fine arts, has so many ramifi- 
cations that it is practically impossible to 
present a fairly complete and balanced 
picture of its evolution from the earliest 
recorded times to the present in one vol- 
ume. Furthermore, although we have 
sufficient proof that music was not only 
a theoretical but a practised art in ancient 
times, almost no manifestations of the 
early creative spirit have survived. 
Henri Pruniéres makes no attempt to 
solve the riddle of the music of antiquity, 
but boldly plunges into his task with the 
chants of the Middle Ages. Also, his 
boundary line at the other*end is_ the 
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To return to the Petrillo affair, it has 
received much publicity in The New 
York Times of late. Olin Downes, in his 
Sunday articles, has printed some fine 
letters regarding this unfortunate situa- 
tion. The letter from Sir Thomas Beecham 
published in the Music Section of The 
Times for July 25 should be read by all 
interested in the subject. Sir Thomas’ 
argument for legislation covering the use 
of records for purposes of public perform- 
ances has been widely acknowledged as 
the thing to be done. In a letter pub- 
lished in Mr. Downes’ column on August 
8, Herbert A. Speiser summarizes in this 
manner: “If the public wants records, let 
it tell its legislators so or elect new ones 
who will secure the result.” There’s food 
for thought in that statement, and incen- 
tive for action. There is no question that 
music plays a vital part in morale, and 
there is no question that records help to 
disseminate it widely. However, it must 
be remembered that the shellac shortage 
is another obstacle that must be hurdled. 
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period of the formation of the classical 
style by Mozart and Haydn. The original 
edition in French stopped short of this 
period, and I can see no logical reason 
for its inclusion here. To be consistent, 
he should have concluded his history with 
the culmination of the classical school as 
represented by Beethoven. 

Be that as it may, Pruniéres has, within 
this circumscribed period, written a his- 
tory that for lucidity, for keen evaluation 
of the social forces that shaped the course 
of the art and for freedom from the usual 
chauvinistic bias, stands high among re- 
cent music histories. Not only is detailed 
attention given to the architectonics of 
the 14th, 15th and 16 centuries, but this 
old music is made to live in the imagina- 
tion. As the translator says: “For him, 
the beautiful in art has no age.” 

Although some composers (Isaak and 
Weelkes, for example) are not given their 
just due, on the whole the author has 
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Allegretto 
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R97? 
ALBENIZ’S 


a 


past decade the record com- 
panies have duplicated everything from 
soup to demi-tasse, but I have waited in 
vain to welcome duplications of Albéniz’s 
Iberia Suite in the rich and colorful or- 
chestral arrangements of Arbos. True, 
weve had duplications of a couple of 
the pieces recently in piano recordings 
made by the accomplished Guiomar No- 
vaes (Columbia disc 71171-D), but no 
enterprising music director has seen fit to 
give us up-to-date recordings of the or- 
chestral suite in the Arbos transcription. 
A great deal of the Iberia of Albéniz is 
over-crowded for the piano, and in at 
least one number—the Féte-Dieu a Seville 
—the tone required is so tremendous that 
the pianist cannot rise to the occasion 
without banging the keyboard to the dis- 
advantage of the music. Arbos knew this 
and he arranged five of the twelve pieces, 
at the composer's request for modern 
orchestra. One is reminded of Ravel's 
orchestration of several of his own piano 
pieces, which have come to be more favor- 
ably regarded in their orchestral garb 
than in the original keyboard version. 
Some music seems to cry out for a larger 
and more colorful medium. And, once we 
have heard the five orchestrated pieces 
from Iberia in the Arbos arrangements, 
we are not apt to feel that the piano suf- 
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least that is the way it strikes 
me. Of course, there is much to say for 
Triana and Evocation as piano pieces; 
they are full of subtle shades and intricate 
rhythmic patterns of which an adroit and 
sensitive pianist can make much. Arthur 
Rubinstein, for example, plays them to 
perfection. 

To play fair, and to do justice to Al- 
béniz, the record companies really should 
provide recordings of Iberia in its entirety 
by a pianist competent to do justice to 
the jote de vivre and voluptuous beauty 
of the music, as well as competent per- 
formances of the Arbos arrangements. 
Mme. Novaes or Artur Rubinstein would 
be ideal artists for the piano recordings, 
and Arthur Fiedler, Frank Black or How- 
ard Barlow should do justice to the latter. 

But why Albéniz, and why Iberia? Dis- 
senting voices might say the music of 
Spain is not in the foreground today. It 
might be suggested that we devote more 
attention to South American music in- 
stead. It might be said we should do 
greater justice to the American composer. 
Both these arguments have their points. 
However, I don’t think that South or 
North American music has anything to 
give us quite like Albéniz. The fascina- 
tion of Spanish music is quite individual. 
It owns a vigor, passion and abandon all 
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its own. Someone once said of Spanish 
music that “if you have ever been at- 
tracted by it, if you have a robust nature 
and can stand fun and frolic and cheerful 
energy and noise in music, it will ‘get 
you’ and you'll be elated by the experi- 
ence.” The need for this sort of stimula- 
tion remains with all of us, though some 
of us, naturally, want more of the tonic 
than others. , 

At a soirée recently where a large group 
of musicians were assembled, I brought 
up the name of Albéniz. A particularly 
political-minded individual informed me 
that Spain was at present under the 
shadow of the Axis—why pull for her 
music? Knowing him for an ardent Wag- 
nerite, | refrained from making the ob- 
vious rejoinder. What's the use? You 
don’t get anywhere with a person like 
that if he’s not interested in the particu- 
lar music you are interested in. 


The Spanish Composer’s Bible 


Why Albéniz and why Iberia indeed! 
The work has been called the Spanish 
composer's Bible. “These pieces, without 
exception,’ wrote Carl Van Vechten in 
1920, in a delightful essay on the com- 
poser, “are all masterpieces of pianoforte 
literature. More, they are the corner stone, 
the Koran of the modern Spanish school. 
They are the dances and songs, the sights 
and sounds of the peninsula, translated 
with peculiar felicity into the language 
of the piano which Albéniz has even suc- 
cessfully extended for his purposes. In 
rhythm, in emotion, in harmony, in themal 
content, and in their polyphonic com- 
plexity (which sounds simple when well 
played as all good music should), they 
are almost unique. They far transcend in 
importance any other modern works for 
the piano. Indeed, they place Albéniz in 
very blessed company, with Beethoven, 
Chopin and Schumann.” 

Fabulous praise, some may say. And dis- 
senters will probably argue that the opin- 
ions of Mr. Van Vechten are no longer 
seriously regarded. I have been asked, 
who is Mr. Van Vechten? At the soirée 
in question, someone remembered him as 
the author of two brilliant novels, Peter 
Whiffle and The Blind Bow-Boy. Super- 
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ficial and decadent writing, another vouch- 
safed. The younger members of the crowd 


were indifferent. Van Vechten’s musical 
writings are quite unknown to them, since 
his was hardly the type of literature upon 
which children are weened. Many of his 
fine musical essays are out of print, and 
I believe the book containing his delight- 
ful discourse on Albéniz—In the Garret 
(Knopf) —is no longer included in its 
publisher's catalogue. Well, Mr. Van 
Vechten had vision. Back in 1920, Al- 
béniz’s vogue was beginning to re-assert 
itself. I say “re-assert” advisedly, for, even 
if it took American audiences a decade 
or two after Europeans had acclaimed 
Albéniz to awake to his eminence, some 
critics here realized that sooner or later 
he would be universally acclaimed. And 
Mr. Van Vechten was one of them. It 
was his essay on Albéniz that awakened 
my curiosity, and re-reading it the other 
day I got to thinking about the case of 
this composer and the recording com- 
panies. 

Nor all of Albéniz is worth consider- 
ing; there are countless pieces that he 
wrote all too easily and that are trite and 
banal. Most of these, as Albert Lockwood 
states in his worthy book Notes On The 
Literature of the Piano, live only a but- 
terfly life. Lockwood continues, “Albéniz 
will live, however, by virtue of his great 
work Iberia, a masterpiece of virtuoso 
salon music, in which he extols his coun- 
try in the grand manner. These composi- 
tions have an individual charm and an 
unexpected intensified emotional appeal. 
Their captivation is irrefutable, but like 
so much art which relies on rhythm and 
color for its chief assets it can lose its 
charm if one hears too many of them at 
one time . . . The pieces have so strong 
a family resemblance that they are heard 
to better advantage one or two at a time.” 
The exception would seem to be the suite 
of five which Arbos orchestrated. A whole 
evening of Albéniz’ pieces on the piano 
would spoil the best of him. Even in his 
own recitals he was not known to play 
too many of his own works. 

Humanity and the simple beauties of 
nature were Albéniz loves. “Nature awoke 
artistic sensations’ in him, says Van Vech- 
ten. “Spain and its landscapes were an 
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inexhaustible source of inspiration to him. 
More than half his pieces bear the name 
of some village or region, pieces com- 
posed from day to day and dedicated to 
the town he was playing in... At times 

. . he has so breathed the spirit of a 
region into his music that it has vied in 
popularity with the folk - songs of the 
place.” Some of these pieces deserve men- 
tion, even though the main subject of our 
discourse is his Iberia. Van Vechten points 
out that his two most popular pieces are 
unquestionably Orientale and the Sérénade 
Espagnole. From the standpoint of record- 
ing, his most popular pieces would seem 
to be the Tango in D and Malaguena. 
The latter is a sensual, dreamy and lan- 
guid composition, typical of southern 
Spain. It is based on a type of sound, 
between crying and chanting, which one 
hears from behind barred windows and 
“from among the tinkling bells of mules,” 
as Arthur Symons tells us in his Cities 
and Sea-Coasts and Islands. He says, 
“Malaguefia, they call this kind of sing- 
ing; but it has no more to do with Malaga 
than the mosque at Cordova has to do 
with the soil on which it stands. It is as 
Eastern as the music of tom-toms and 
gongs, and, like Eastern music, it is music 
before rhythm, music which comes down 
to vs untouched by the invention of the 
modern scale, from an antiquity out of 
which plain-chant is a first step toward 
modern harmony. And this Moorish music 
is, like Moorish architecture, an arab- 
esque.” 


Chants Espagne 


Orientale belongs to the Chants d’Es- 
bagne, Op. 232. (One pays small attention 
to Albéniz’ opus numbers). These five 
pieces — Prélude, Orientale, Sous la Pal- 
mier, Cordoba, Segwidillas—are songs of 
the south of Spain, Andalusia, the para- 
dise of the Moors. In his excellent article 
on Albéniz which appeared in the Musical 
Quarterly of January, 1929, Edgar Istel 
selects these pieces for special analysis. 
In this collection, he tells us, “we have, 
so to say, all the individual characteristics 
of Albéniz’s tonal speech during his most 
fruitful period of creation in a species of 
bacterial culture.” The first three are full 
of the gypsy spirit which is inevitably 
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associated with Spain. Primitive people 
carry on the traditions of folk influences, 
and the gypsies of Spain have preserved 
the Oriental rhythms and colorings—the 
twining fioriture, which, as Arthur Symons 
has said, “are like those coils which often 
spring from a central point of [Moorish] 
ornament, to twist outward, as in a par- 
ticular piece of very delicate work...” 
They have the same endlessness, he tells 
us, “motion without beginning or end, 
turning upon itself in a kind of infinitely 
varied monotony.” Something of this ex- 
ists in Albéniz’ music; he was no formalist 
and abhorred those few works in which 
he used formal patterns. 


A Gypsy World 


Istel says the Prélude sets us down in 
the midst of the world of the gypsies, 
“whose scale Albéniz uses by preference, 
with a technique which he caught from 
the guitar.” The gypsy spirit in Orientale 
is found in its sinuous themes. Sous la 
Palmier is a tango, but the spirit is again 
that of the gypsies. “The most beautiful 
composition in the collection,” says Istel, 
“and the one most characteristic of Al- 
béniz’s gift, is the fourth, Cordoba. Here 
Albéniz's Moorish soul rises in an affect- 
ing song to the holy city of Islam, ‘the 
Mecca of the West,’ as it was called, the 
radiant focal point of perfected Arabian 
culture.” The Segwidillas, an individual 
treatment of a popular dance, is the very 
essence of Spanish gaiety. 

Although all of Albeniz’ ideas were 
determined by the piano, he nevertheless 
wrote a few orchestral works. To be sure 
his Spanish Rhapsody had only the ac- 
companiment of a second piano, but he 
planned it for piano and orchestra, and 
a few years after his death Enesco made 
the orchestration. Lockwood says it is 
worth playing, and one suspects it might 
find popularity in a recording. Van Vech- 
ten writes that Catalonia may be regarded 
as his one fine work for orchestra, and 
quotes Marliave as saying it is as good 
as Chabrier’s Espaia. “Praise could go no 
farther.” Van Vechten decried its neglect 
by conductors; and now, nearly a quarter 
of a century later, we can re-echo that 
cry. Would some’ good Samaritan heed it? 

To return to Iberia, and more specifi- 
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cally the five pieces orchestrated by Arbos. 
These are. Evocation, Féte-Dieu a Seville, 
Triana, El’ Puerto and El Albaicin. A\- 
though Arbos recorded all five of these 
compositions, Columbia saw fit to bring 
out only the first four in its set 130, 
which is played by the Madrid Symphony 
Orchestra under Arbos’ direction. One 
Columbia official told me that El] Albaicin 
was recorded too weakly. These record- 
ings still have much to be said for them, 
even though the frequency range is only 
about half of what is obtained in repro- 
duction today, and though the essential 
brightness of the music is by no means 
fully substantiated by the reproduction, 
which tends to be a bit too “bassy. 


The Five Pieces 


l ation 1S a mood, the recapturing 
ot sounds and scents from Spanish vil- 
lage Van Vechten recalls “citron trees, 
myrtle hedges, rows of acacias, tamarisks 
ind pomegranates we peep through 
the bars of a gate int patio; we inhale 


the fragrance of jasmine blown across to 
serenade 
listance, the faint tinkle 
of guitars; this is the Spanish Invitation 


us through the heavy night air 


is heard in the 


to the Dance!” Triana is named after the 
gypsy quarter in the city of Seville. The 
dance pattern Albéniz has used is a 
pasodoble (two-step), but the time is 


marked 3-4 and the rhythm is quavering. 
Van Vechten sees a gypsy girl dancing 
the romalis, “coiling, stamping, now slow- 
ly sinuous, now fast and fiery; crotals, 
cymbals, castanets, tambourines . . . span- 
gles flashing stamping heels.” Féte- 
Dieu a Seville is a musical setting of the 
Procession of Corpus Christi. “The pro- 
cession begins with the delicacy of a mini- 
ature march. It arrives before a church, 
and the clangor of bells forms part of 
the climax. The procession halting, the 
people sing that saeta which is an essen- 
tial part of the religious procession in 
Spain and other Catholic countries 

then comes a sudden slow conclusion— 
an andante which expresses the very soul 
of Spanish religious sentiment, wherein 
Albéniz declares to us the mystery of the 
adoration of the Body of Christ.” In the 
original version for piano, Van Vechten 
says, Albéniz has carried the idiom of the 
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piano further than any other composer of 
his time; “I do not know, for example, 
where else we shall find such tremendous 
resonance, as of organ and orchestra com- 
bined.” 

El Puerto is translated as The Harbor 
by Istel, but Van Vechten writes, “El 
Puerto: the mountain portal from which 
the robber bands were formerly accus- 
tomed to descend and infest the high road 
from Seville to Cadiz The rhythm 
runs in the quick decisive trot of mules 

’ This piece, said to be based upon 
the polo, a popular dance pattern, is full 
of abandon, and it contorts itself in the 
manner that dancers contort their bodies. 
The music ends with a slow, quiet pas- 
sage, in which a characteristic of | the 
poetic art of Spain—the sudden relaxing 
of effort and consequent merging of mind 


n contemplation 


beauty 


ind sense is expressed 


in terms of irresistible 

A Favorite of Debussy 

El Albaicin 

In it, he said, “one discovers the fragrance 
of the blossom-filled nights of Spain 


It seems like the tone of a muted guitar 
which sings its sorrow to the night, sings 


was a favorite of Debussy’s. 


with sudden awakenings and nervous 
starts.” Van Vechten’s description is worth 
reading: “E/] Abaicin: the gypsy quarter 
at Granada; guitars, strumming, thump- 
ing . . . an old gypsy woman sings a 
plaintive melody interrupted by the 
guitars ... nostalgia... Wanderlust ... 
wildness and woe . . . the dirty, gypsy huts, 
poverty, the life of the Bohemians . ; 
Despite the faintness of the recording, it 
seems a pity that Arbos’ version of this 
was denied to American listeners. 
Albéniz wrote Iberia while living in 
Paris, and the work influenced French 
composers. Istel finds the imprint of the 
Parisian atmosphere on the scores: “In 
one word: Iberia is studio music, of a 
highly subtilized French type.” Perhaps, 
but it is also the music of Spain and I 
end where I began, with Van Vechten’s 
remark: “These pieces . . . are the corner 
stone, the Koran of the modern Spanish 
school. They are the dances and songs, 
the sights and sounds of the peninsula. . . 
They far transcend in imbortance any 
other modern works for the piano.” 
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CONTEMPORARY COMPOSER-PIANISTS 





By Kenneth Hieber 


PART I 


Theoretically the composer should be 
the first and best authority on the per- 
formance of his own works. Unfortunately 
this does not always hold true in actual 
practice, but in some instances it does, 
because the composer is as well or better 
known as a performer and his technical 
prowess enables him to give an illuminat- 
ing account of his own creations. Indeed, 
one sometimes wonders whether a com- 
position is written to satisfy a creative 
urge, or, in the case of instrumental vir- 
tuosi, to provide the composer with a 
grateful piece of music which will wring 
applause from his audience. One suspects 
that the latter reason was more often the 
true one in the case of the Paganini 
Caprices for violin and many of the show- 
ier writings of Liszt. The desire for bril- 
liant vehicles has inspired many virtuosi 
to make transcriptions for their instru- 
ments. Liszt, Busoni and Tausig tran- 
scribed a number of the Bach organ works 
for piano; these transcriptions served the 
two-fold purpose of providing effective 
music for the piano and reawakening ‘n- 
terest in the music in its original form. 
Brahms, Rosenthal and Godowsky have 
all tampered with Chopin, but their ef- 
forts border on novelty for its own sake, 
as in the case of Brahms’ transcription of 
the F Minor Etude, which he makes into 
a study in sixths. Godowsky made studies 
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for the left hand alone from several 
Chopin Etudes. Rachmaninoff has over- 
burdened the essentially simple Liebes- 
freud of Kreisler until it becomes a heavy, 
awkward parody of itself. However, vir- 
tuosity for its own sake has a place in 
music, and works like the Liszt and Busoni 
Bach transcriptions are still played in 
public today. 

The biographies of many composers of 
the past are full of anecdotes that tell of 
their brilliant performances. Domenico 
Scarlatti’s additions to keyboard technic 
may be traced to his own virtuosity, which 
must have been on a very high level if 
we are to judge by the evidence of some 
of the passage work in his sonatas. That 
Johann Sebastian Bach was more than just 
a capable performer on both the harp- 
sichord and organ is well known. Mozart's 
father took him throughout Europe as a 
child, making a neat living from the 
prodigy’s keyboard and violin perform- 
ances. In his early years Beethoven was 
considered a great pianist; and Chopin’s 
concertos and concert pieces with orches- 
tra were written to provide him with 
grateful mediums for his own pianism. 
Czerny, Cramer, Hummel, Moscheles, to 
name but a few, were both composers and 
pianists, although the world remembers 
little of their music today. Liszt and the 
two Rubinsteins, Anton and Nicholas, 
were the great virtuosi of their day. And 
so to the present day with men like 
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Joi -anyi and Rachmaninoff. Whatever 
aistery mnay tell us one way or the other 
‘and ti reports are often conflicting), we 
f the present generation can decide for 
yu*selves whethe: or not the composer is 
he best or even 2. 200d ;,erformer of his 
own music, thanks « *he phonograph. 
‘mn the early days of ibe gramophone, 
when it was still considered . toy, sev2ral 
comp. sers were induced to record ;rtor- 
manc: of their own works. Brahms sup- 
posedly recorded a Hungarian Dance, but 
no conu ercial copy of this cylinder or 
re-recon ling of it exists so far as I have 
been able to discover. The original is 
supposed tc be in a German museum. In 
1903, Grieg played his To Spring; and a 
year lever Sarasate recorded severai ot 
his perular violin pieces, includiny th: 
Zigeunerweisen. Teresa Carrefio, the great 
pianist, made a record of het little w itz. 
Mi Teresita. Saint-Saéns played two m:we- 
ments from his Ste Algérienne as piano 
solos, and acted as accompanist for Ga- 
brielle Willaume in two violin works. 
UVebussy also recorded as an accompanist 
in his own compositions for Julia Culp 
(Nuit d’étoiles) and for Mary Garden (an 
unspecified Ariette and an excerpt from 
Pe'léas and Mélisande). Busoni made a 
uumber of recordings for English Colum- 
bia, which have unfortunately been lost. 


Household Favorites 


The names of Paderewski and Rach- 
maninoff have long been household words 
in every home that boasted of an amateur 
pianist or a phonograph, often only be- 
cause of the Minuet in G and the C sharp 
minor Prelude. Paderewski’s political role 
undoubtedly helped his fame as a musi- 
cian. Since both men have been rather 
active in the recording studio for the past 
twenty-five years, it is a tragedy that 
Paderewski left us no records of one of 
his major works. He waxed the Minuet 
t2 G several tiraes and a few other small 
pieces were mde in the acoustic era. He 
rxored his Alélodie from the Chants du 
vuyaxeur, Ofus 8 during his last years, 
but this rec | has never been released 
in this count’. The Sanroma perform- 
ance cf the Concerto in A Minor, how- 
ever, is a fitting tribute to Paderewski’s 
ability as a composer. 
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Rachmanitoff fared better than Pad-- 
rewski, for the present Victor catalog lisr 
several of the late master's large works 
and a goodiy numbe: of the smaller o1.:° 
in which the comp«ser participated « 
either pianist or couductor. The Secor. 
and Tiird Piano Concertos have becom 
a part of the standard playing and teac} 
ing repertory. Rachmi: inoff's own recore: 
ing of the second, in C Minor (Victct 
set M+5$8), has ‘Seen superseded by the 
more recent versio: of M~iseivitch (Vic- 
tor set M- 56), but there is scill much to 
be said fo. she superb performance of the 
sulo part and the more telling revelation 
of the orchestrai score by Stokowski in 
the older version. Certain!y the inelting 
rong] qualities of the poetic second move- 
ment emerge for the composer and Sto- 
kowski in a more revealing manner, al- 
though they just miss sentimentality by a 
thin margin. No criticism can be leveled 
against the excellent recording of Rach- 
maninoff’s Concerto No. 3, in D Minor, 
with the composer as soloist and the as- 
sistance of the Philadelphia Orchestra un- 
der Ormandy (Victor set M-710). Despite 
the popularity of the second concerto, 
the third seems to be a favorite of many 
pianists — Horowitz in particular. The 
Third Concerto is not as compact a piece 
as ‘its immediate predecessor and has a 
tendency to ramble on without achieving 
a definite goal, but with judicious cuts 
(used by Rachmaninoff himself) and a 
sweeping performance the piece makes 
for a thrilling half-hour’s listening. Also 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Ormandy, Rachmaninoff recorded the 
Concerto No. 1, in F Sharp Minor (Vic- 
tor set M-865. This piece says nothing 
that the composer has not said better else- 
where. I would recommend this set only 
to avowed Rachmaninoff fans. 


A Favored Work 


The most satisfactory piece, merging 
piano and orchestra, by the great Russian 
is his Rhapsody on a Theme by Pagan.ni, 
which Rachmaninoff recorded with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski 
(Victor set M-250), a performance I pre- 
fer to the more recent Moiseivitch one. 
The more rapid changes of mood and 
tempo dictated by the form here leave 
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little room for the somewhat inflated 
writing that occurs in parts of the con- 
certos. Perhaps the musical qualities of 
the Rhapsody are less pretentious, for it 
is frankly a virtuoso work, yet the piece 
is so effective pianistically that one sus- 
pects it will appeal for a long time to 
piano virtuosi and audiences alike. 

Rachmaninoff recorded a number of his 
shorter piano pieces for Victor. Set M-722 
contains eleven pieces, ranging from the 
early Mélodie to some of the more mature 
preludes. Taken at one sitting these pieces 
are likely to seem repetitious, but an occa- 
sional sampling will prove rewarding. If 
one does not want the whole set, either 
the record of the three Preludes from 
Opus 32 (disc 2125), or the one of the 
Etudes Tableaux from Opus 33 (disc 
2126), may be suggested as representative 
of the best facets of the composer’s work. 
There are a few single records in the 
catalog that are worth owning. Besides 
the familiar Prelude in C Sharp Mimor 
(Victor disc 1326), there is the Serenade 
from the same Opus 3 (Victor disc 1762). 
The piano student will notice that on the 
record of the Serenade Rachmaninoff does 
not follow the printed page faithfully, but 
adds some embellishing material. The 
Etude Tableau in A Minor, from the 
second set of these Etudes, is well played, 
but the recording shows its age (Victor 
disc 1184). The Polka de W. R. is a 
thrilling bit of pianism well worth having 
(Victor 6857). 


Nicholas Medtner 


An unjustly neglected composer-pianist 
is Nicholas Medtner.* Like Rachmaninoff, 
Medtner established his style of writing 
with his earliest works, and has not de- 
viated far from it. For two years after 
his graduation from the Moscow Conser- 
vatory, Medtner toured Europe as a pian- 
ist, and then retired to spend his time 
composing. He has recorded thirteen of 
his pieces (Victor set M-384), all of them 
in small forms. It is unfortunate that in 
an album that was planned to contain six 
records, at least one major work was not 
recorded. However, we may be grateful 
* See American Music Lover, Jan. 1938: “Medtner 
and His Piano Music” by Henry S. Gerstlé. 
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for this representation of his music as the 
reproduction is good and the playing on 
a generally high level except for occa- 
sional lack of clarity, probably due to 
the recording. The album contains the 
Arabesque, one of the Novelles, two of 
the Danzas, and nine of the Fairy Tales. 
The music in this set runs a wide gamut 
of emotions, from the morose Fairy Tales 
of Opus 51, to the almost hysterical Danza 
Festwa, The second disc (15410) may be 
recommended for those who do not wish 
the whole album; it contains the Novelle 
and two of the Fairy Tales from Opus 26, 
of which the first is a short, violent affair, 
and the second has a particularly beautiful 
lyric theme. Because of his economy of 
means and use of previously stated ma- 
terial in a new guise, this set of records 
will provide many an enjoyable hour to 
the enterprising listener. And there is no 
lack of excitement for those who find 
pleasure in an exacting display of technic; 
the two Danzas, in particular, are extreme- 
ly exciting (disc 14513). 


Growing In Popularity 


Medtner’s name is gradually finding its 
way into the concert halls via the mis- 
cellany that is contained in the “modern 
group” on piano recital programs. While 
the Fairy Tales and the Novelles are rep- 
resentative of one phase of his work, his 
sonatas alone show to the best advantage 
his remarkable rhythmic complexities and 
innovations in form. Perhaps some day 
the sonatas will gain wide hearing. Much 
of Medtner’s music may sound crabbed 
and diffuse at first because of his interest 
in fantastic literature, but upon acquaint- 
ance one learns to treasure the writings 
of this highly individual personality. 

Serge Prokofiev probably could have 
become one of the great pianists of the 
present day had he chosen to do so. Most 
of his public piano playing has been con- 
fined to his own works, and certainly no 
one plays them better. His approach to 
the keyboard strikes me as one of the 
easiest and most nonchalant that I have 
ever encountered; he performs entirely 
free from pretense, playing simply because 
he enjoys playing. Phonophiles are for- 
tunate in that Prokofiev has recorded one 
of his major works, the Concerto No. 3, 
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in C Minor (Victor set M-176) with the 
aid of the London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Piero Coppola, and an album 
of his shorter pieces (Victor set M-477). 
The concerto recording, while not new, 
still sounds fairly good although the com- 
plicated score would benefit from the 
most modern recording technic, especially 
the involved and highly dynamic third 
movement. Metropoulos played this work 
in New York City this year, appearing 
as both soloist and conductor. Columbia 
would do well to have him perpetuate 
his performance. 

The group of Prokofiev piano pieces is 
excellently recorded, making a well chosen 
program ranging from Opus 4 to Opus 
59. The ironic, biting qualities usually 
associated with Prokofiev are to be found 
here, as well as some of the less acid ones. 
If only one record is desired, we suggest 
the third of the set, which contains one 
of the quaint Contes de la vieille grand’- 
mére, the Etude, Opus 52, the Gavotte 
from the Classical Symphony, in an ar- 
rangement for piano, and the Paysage 
(disc 15031). It is to be hoped that the 
composer will someday record one of his 
sonatas, and also participate in a record- 
ing of the Overture on Hebrew Themes 
for piano, clarinet, and string quartet— 
a magnificent work. 


Gretchaninoff 


Alexander Gretchaninoff is now in this 
country and a year or so ago accompanied 
for a group of his songs as sung by Maria 
Kurenko (Victor set M-862). His sym- 
phonic works have never attained any 
popularity ,although they are occasionally 
played; but several of the songs, notably 
Over the Steppe, figure on many recital 
programs for they are well written and 
expressive vehicles for a sensitive singer. 
At one time in his life Gretchaninoff in- 
terested himself in writing teaching ma- 
terial for young students, including several 
choruses and a pair of charming sonatinas 
which ambitious young pianists would Jo 
well to investigate as they have real musi- 
cal worth. 

Igor Stravinsky has been one of the 
most active composers in the recording 
studio. Most of his major orchestral and 
chamber music works are available con- 
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ducted by “him. Several years ago Stravin- 
sky toured this country in company with 
Samuel Dushkin, the violinist; for the 
tour he made a number of arrangements 
for violin and piano from his orchestral 
works, most of which were recorded, with 
the assistance of Dushkin. From the Frire- 
Bird, he arranged the Dance of the Prin- 
cesses and the Berceuse (Columbia 
17049D), from Petrouchka he chose the 
Danse Russe (Columbia 17075D), and 
from the symphonic poem Le Chant du 
Rossignol (from an unsuccessful opera Le 
Rossignol) the Chinese March and Air 
of the Nightingale (Columbia 68334D). 
These pieces were quite successfully trans- 
cribed for the new medium rather than 
being the usual type of unsanctionable ar- 
rangement. The excerpts from the Fire- 
Bird are perhaps the best, and the most 


appealing. 
Stravinsky and Dushkin 


Stravinsky and Dushkin at this same 
period played on records the Duo Con- 
certant. The odd side of this set (Colum- 
bia M-199) contains the Serenade and 
Scherzino from the Swite Italienne, after 
Pergolest. The Duo Concertant has never 
attained any popularity, probably because 
of the aridity of the writing which was 
typical of the Stravinsky of the period. 
The two excerpts after Pergolesi have 
been referred to as “new wine in old 
bottles”, to me a very apt description. 

Stravinsky also recorded his Capriccio 
for piano and orchestra with the Straram 
Orchestra conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
(Columbia set M-152), but the more re- 
cent version by Sanroma with Koussevitz- 
ky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has taken the place of that set by virtue 
of its excellent recording and better per- 
formance. The Stravinsky set has histor- 
ical value to the student and is indisput- 
ably an authoritative performance, but the 
Koussevitzky set has more dash and élan, 
since it features Sanroma in the kind of 
music to which his talents are eminently 
suited. Stravinsky uses the older meaning 
of the word Capriccio for his work—that 
is, a piece in free form, related to the 
fantasia. With the almost arithmetical 
writing of the fast sections Stravinsky 
achieves a crisp, breezy style that makes 
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for considerable excitement in a virtuoso 
performance. Two works for piano solo 
are also available, the Piano Rag-Music 
(Columbia 68300D) and the Serenade in 
A Major (Columbia 17051-2D). The 
Rag-Music is lots of fun; and the Serenade 
is a product of the late 1920s and early 
30s as is the Duo Concertant—that period 
when so much of Stravinsky’s writing was 
in the cerebral manner. There is little 
doubt that these works are as much a re- 
flection of his personality as the Fire- 
Bird and Petrouchka are, but whether they 
will live remains to be seen. To the writer 
these compositions are mildly interesting 
for an occasional hearing; however, there 
are people to whom they are vital works. 


Nin and de Falla 


Two members of the modern Spanish 
school, Joaquin Nin and Manuel de Falla, 
have taken part in recordings of their 
own works. Nin has interested himself in 
musicology, having edited a group of key- 
board sonatas of early Spanish composers 
(of the period of Domenico Scarlatti and 
his successors); and has written some good 
music himself. He recorded his Danse 
Ibérienne for piano (Decca record 20544), 
a typical product of the early 20th-century 
Spanish school. As Lockwood points out 
in his Notes on the Literature of the 
Piano, many of the modern Spanish com- 
posers are obsessed with national idioms 
to the point of defeating their own ef- 
forts. This is true in a sense of the Danse 
Ibérienne, and it is at best worth having 
for only an infrequent sampling. More 
important is the group of songs per- 
formed by Ninon Vallin with accompani- 
ments by Nin (Decca discs 20541-3). 
There are six original songs, based on 
popular Spanish motives, and one setting 
of a work by Blas de Laserna, an 18th- 
century Spanish composer. Vallin’s artistry 
is completely treasurable. Several of the 
songs in the group have since been rec- 
orded by Bori with George Copeland at 
the piano, and take precedence by virtue 
of better recording. However, the first rec- 
ord of the older set (Decca 20541) con- 
tains three songs unavailable elsewhere: 
Cantiléne de le jeune fille perdue, Canto 
andaluz, and Granadina, the last being a 
personal favorite. 
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Manuel de Falla is certainly the fore- 
most Spanish composer of this century. 
His self-criticism, amounting almost to 
fanaticism upon occasion (the world has 
been waiting for the projected Aflanta 
for years), has served him well; for there 
is an élan and perfection of detail in his 
works that one finds nowhere else in 
Spanish music since the flourishing period 
of Spanish lutenists. Falla has played the 
harpsichord in his Concerto for that in- 
strument with chamber ensemble (Co- 
lumbia Set M-X-9). This work has been 
played on the piano too—a new topic for 
the piano-harpsichord controversialists. 
The Concerto will repay frequent repeti- 
tion and intensive listening, for it is 
packed with detail that can be absorbed 
only by an intimate knowledge of its com- 
plexities. The recording (despite its age) 
and performance are satisfactory. There 
are three records by the soprano Maria 
Barrientos with Falla accompanying her 
at the piano (imported Columbia). Two 
contain Falla’s Seven Popular Spanish 
Songs and the third has an excerpt from 
El Amor Brujo and a song, Soneto a Cor- 
doba. The song cycle has become one of 
the best known products of the composer, 
partially because of the violin transcrip- 
tions of Kochanski. The varied moods of 
the cycle are the essence of Spanish ele- 
gance and grace, ranging from the rhyth- 
mic ‘excitement of the Seguidilla murciana 
to the tender simplicity of the Nama. 
Barrientos sings them well. 


“Les Six” 


During the early part of the second de- 
cade of this century a group of young 
French musicians, calling themselves Les 
Six, banded together under the leadership 
of the French composer Erik Satie. The 
latter's humorous titles and pointed use 
of dissonances appealed to this group of 
young composers, who directed their ef- 
forts against romanticism and impression- 
ism. The members of the Six were Francis 
Poulenc, Darius Milhaud, Arthur Honeg- 
ger, Georges Auric, Louis Durey, and Ger- 
main Tailleferre. 

Poulenc has recorded a number of his 
piano pieces and accompanied several of 
his songs. Most of these records were re- 
pressed domestically but have been cut 
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from the current catalog. The Concerto 
Chorégraphique Aubade, for piano and an 
orchestra of eighteen instruments, was re- 
corded with the Straram Orchestra 
(French Columbia discs LF 33/35). This 
refreshing composition is just now attain- 
ing the status of a first performance in 
New York City, an interesting commen- 
tary on the advantages of the gramophone, 
since the recording has been available for 
about ten years. Among the piano pieces 
are the Caprice d’aprés le final du ‘Bal 
Masque’ coupled with the two Novelettes 
(Columbia disc 68919D), four of the Im- 
provisations (Columbia 17048D), the 
three Mouvements perpetuels (Columbia 
4089M), and the three Nocturnes (Co- 
lumbia 17047D). All of these are worth 
having, for the pointed wit of Poulenc 
is often welcome after heavier fare. In 
addition to the above there is a record 
of two pieces from the ballet Les Biches 
played in a piano transcription (imported 
Columbia). Poulenc also participated in a 
recording of his Trio for piano, oboe, and 
bassoon (Imported Columbia). 

Several of Poulenc’s songs were sung 
by Pierre Bernac with the composer at 
the piano. One record contains the 
Poémes d’Apollinaire and two songs from 
the Chansons gaillardes (Ultraphone), and 
a second record contains three more from 
the same group (French H. M. V.). The 
natural history cycle Le Bestiaire has been 
sung by Claire Croiza (Columbia 9132M). 
This cycle was originally scored for string 
quartet, flute, clarinet, and bassoon, but is 
sung here with the accompaniment ar- 
ranged for piano. The Airs chantés were 
once recorded in Europe by Suzanne Peig- 
not with Poulenc at the keyboard. With 
a copy of the poems and a good knowl- 
edge of French these songs will bring 
pleasure to the listener, for piquant hu- 
mor is more often than not their prime 
feature. Any of the Poulenc records that 
the interested reader might be able to find 
in second-hand shops or hidden away on 
some dealer's shelves would be well worth 
the effort required to dig them out. 

Milhaud has conducted a number of his 
works for the phonograph, and has played 
several piano solos. Four pieces from the 
piano suite Saudades do Brazil, an ar- 
rangement for piano of his chamber sym- 
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phony Printemps (both imported Colum- 
bia), and with Marcelle Meyer the pop- 
ular two-piano suite Scaramouche (H. M. 
V.) have been recorded by Milhaud, The 
Saudades do Brazil is a unique work; here 
Milhaud combines jazz _ effects and 
rhythms with a certain gentlemanly po- 
liteness. Pianists who are looking for dif- 
ferent works in the modern idiom would 
do well to investigate this suite. The trans- 
cription of Printemps smacks of salon 
music; the first movement seems to wan- 
der too much for its own good. The 
Scaramouche is an excellent bit of wit and 
is the only work of Milhaud that has at- 
tained any popularity in this country. 

With Milhaud at the piano, Martial 
Singher has recorded the Chants popu- 
laires hebraiques (Columbia 4213-4M), 
and Jane Bathori, soprano, sings the three 
Poémes, Poémes Juifs, and Les Soirées de 
Petrograd (Imported Columbia). Mil- 
haud’s wit is a bit aggressive upon occa- 
sion, and his use of dissonance is often 
quite vicious. The songs, however, often 
reveal lyric qualities. 

Two other members of Les Six have re- 
corded as accompanists. Honegger serves 
as pianist for the alto, Dolorés de Silvera, 
in his Alcools, set to poetry of Appoli- 
naire (Imported Columbia).  Tailleferre 
plays for Jane Bathori in her six Chan- 
sons francaises (Imported Columbia). The 
s--gs of Honegge: are not the most im- 
portaut part of his output. 

Another Frenchman who sometimes 
takes delight in musical nose-thumbing is 
Jean Francaix. With the Paris Philhar- 
monic under the direction of his teacher, 
Nadia Boulanger, he recorded his Con- 
certo (Victor 15114-5), a wholly delight- 
ful little work. With the Berlin Philhar- 
monic conducted by Borchard he made 
the piano Concertino (Telefunken). Both 
of these works are written in the typical 
Francaix idiom with its polished elegance, 
regard for form, and caustic use of dis- 
sonance. In all of Francaix’s writings the 
precocious school-boy with tonge - in- 
cheek is suggested. Nevertheless, Fran- 
caix’s work is charming and he is the 
outstanding example of the group of com- 
posers who are unswerving devotees of 
Mile. Boulanger. 

——— - (To Be Continued) 
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In an article in the Radio Times (Lon- 
don) of September, 1938, Constant Lam- 
bert made some interesting remarks about 
the enjoyment of Rachmaninoff’s music. 
Admitting that Rachmaninoff was not one 
of the great maste*s Lambert nevertheless 
sicks up the cud, +!» ‘n his defense. To 
vame .uc Compose: tm being represen 
rative of his class, his race. and his times, 
he contends, is absurd. We should be, on 
the contr.ry, dclighted to find that a par- 
ticular phise of .ulture has been summed 
up with such undoubted skill by so dis- 
tinguished an artist.” Blaming modern 
composers for not being something thcy 
never wanted to be has been a fault of 
far too much modern criticism, says Lam- 
bert. The Messianic writers of musical 
criticism, as well as the smart Alecs, usu- 
ally pursue this formula; they love to 
condemn composers for being themselves. 
Says Lambert, who io his controversial 
book Music Ho! (Scribner’s, 1934) has 
been fairly caustic about modern com- 
posers and some of the older ones too: 
“Rachmaninoff is not one of the great 
composers and the basic weaknesses of xis 
music are fairly obvious. Having admitted 
this let us enjoy what he has to offer.us. 
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It is easy to condemn the Second Pun. 
Concerto from the intelligent point ot 
view (though even the most austere critic 
must admit its skill). But I, for one, would 
sooner surrender <nyself to its nostalgic 
charm. The age of ‘Lurgeney has passed. 
But have we really got so uirch to offer 
in its place?” 

Everyone is permitted to hold views 
about the Russian character, says Lambert, 
but the Russians themselves “The Rus- 
stan character. wherher in song or story, 
is, of course, a comparatively recent in- 
vention. In the 18th century it simply 
did not exist Nobody worried their heads 
about Slav gaiety or Slav melancholy, and 
the Russiv::, on the few occasions when 
people theught abcur them at all, were 
dismissed as boors o1 bores or both.” 

As we know it (and, for that matt<1, 
as the Russians knew it), the Russian 
ch raster was inventei' says Lambert, by 
Pushkin and Glinka 1 the early 19th cen- 
tury. “The only trouble about this useful 
invention is that it is so simple that a 
child can use it. People whose knowledge 
of Russian music, Russian literature, and, 
above all, cc the Russian themselves is 
quite rudimentary will glibly dismiss a 
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work of art as being ‘un-Russian’.” “Tchai- 
kowsky, for a time, suffered from this 
treatment. He waédismissed by the high- 
brow vulgarians in his country, says Lam- 
bert, because unfriendly critics in his own 
country attacked his work as being ‘Ger- 
manized, and because he did not repre- 
sent the Russian character as seen through 
the eyes of Mussorgsky and Dostoevsky. 
Not until the great Diaghilev informed 
the world that Tchaikovsky was his favor- 
ite composer, and people realized that al- 
most every Russian one knew shared his 
view, “was Tchaikovsky reluctantly admit- 
ted to represent ‘the Russian character.’” 

Lambert feels that Rachmaninoff has 
not been so lucky in his sponsors. This 
falls in with the views of those who hold 
that no one ever played Rachmaninoff 
quite as Rachmaninoff himself did. How 
fortunate it is that we have so many (and 
yet not enough) of his works recorded by 
him. Rachmaninoff is still dismissed, says 
Lambert, by highbrows, as being western- 
ized, academic, and “un-Russian.” Yet no 
one would seem to have been more con- 
sistent in his composition than Rachman- 
inoff, for his later works reflect the same 
type of thought and feeling apparent in 
the earlier ones written when he lived in 
Russia. Rachmaninoff may have become 
an American citizen, but he never could 
be called by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion an American composer. 


The Academic Russians 


Parenthetically Lambert observes: “I 
can never make out why Russians are the 
only race who are not allowed to be 
academic or even to score good marks for 
academicism as such. Medtner, for ex- 
ample, is always dismissed because he de- 
rives to some degree from Brahms, yet 
the same semi-contemptuous attitude is 
never adopted towards the English, French, 
and German composers who are far more 
derivative and far less talented.” Rach- 
maninoff cannot be regarded as Russian 
in the sense that Mussorgsky is, “but after 
all, not every Russian one scratches turns 
out to be a Tartar.” 

“There is also, or rather was,” continues 
Lambert, “the Russia of Turgenev, of 
House of Gentlefolk, A Month in the 
Country, Torrents of Spring. The atmos- 
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phere may be melancholy or even defeatist 
but it has a nostalgic beauty and a curi- 
ous charm which Rachmaninoff, more 
than any other composer, has enshrined 
in music. In spite of the bustling energies 
of his finales, his is not a heroic muse, 
indeed she recalls at times one of Tur- 
genev's young heroines waiting under the 
lilacs. Melancholy, a little facile at times, 
but undoubtedly sincere, is the keynote of 
Rachmaninoft’s music, and his most im- 
pressive and typical passage is the finale 
of his choral work The Bells with its 
nostalgia for the silence of the grave. (Ic 
is significant too that he should have been 
inspired by Boecklin’s The Isle of the 
Dead). Rachmaninoft's post-war music has 
been more cheerful, it is true, but it is 
also less convincing. It does not seem to 
be a direct expression of personality like 
the above mentioned works, the Second 
Symphony and the three Concertos. The 
public, I think, are right in fixing on his 
Second Concerto with its sweeping melan- 
choly curves as typifying the composer's 
genius.” 


His Place In History 


Admirers and disparagers of Rachman- 
inoff are in agreement that he is a com- 
poser definitely belonging to the close of 
the 19th century. But not all are in agree- 
ment with Lambert, who finds that his 
music shows both the virtues as well as 
the vices “that one associates with the end 
of a great period.” “Technically speaking, 
it shows the utmost fluency and brilliance 
and his piano concertos in particular are 
a model to any contemporary composer 
in their contrast and balance of tone be- 
tween soloist and orchestra. (I use the 
word brilliance advisedly, in spite of the 
general somberness of Rachmaninoff’s tone 
color, for this tone color is not only som- 
ber but luminous—it never has the mud- 
diness which comes from earnest incom- 
petence). But when one comes to look 
beneath this brilliance and elaboration of 
texture one finds a curious weakness and 
lack of drive in the main lines of the 
work. The melodies hover around two or 
three adjacent notes as though unwilling 
to leave a congenial atmosphere and the 
composer has to resort to mechanical 
means of an obvious kind in order to get 
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them moving. Hartnonically, too, the va- 
riety is more apparent than real. The 
restless and subtle changes of the chord 
seem merely different facets of the same 
rather simple fundamental modulation. 
They affect the color of the harmony with- 
out producing (as Fauré’s music does) a 
change of harmonic thought. These, of 
course, are faults of a period and not 
purely individual faults.” 

Perhaps what people enjoy most in 
Rachmaninoff in his romanticism in the 
old accumstomed formulae. We find it in 
his Second Symphony, and in his Second 
Concerto. There is not much new wine 
in the old bottles, but the bottles all have 


been scrupulously cleaned and re-labelled. 
His melodies sing, and his@pharmonic 
palette is rich and beautifully nuanced. 
Despite his technical abilities, Kachman- 
inoff does not primarily appeal as a for- 
malist, and this is the sort of music in 
which listeners can luxuriate at times. The 
word “nostalgia” is promiscuously thrown 
about by a lot of writers, but Lambert is 
right in using it in connection with Rach- 
maninoff's music. People love things or 
sounds that create a feeling of nostalgia, 
and this is perhaps one of Rachmaninoff's 
qualities that endears him most to the 
hearts of so many. Reject the nostalgia 
and you lose the essence of his message. 











REVIEW 


(Continued from page 286) 


BOOK 


been most thoroughgoing in his presen- 
tation of the various phases of develop- 
ment. Witness, among others, the sec- 
tions on music in Spain in the 18th cen- 
tury, or on the German lutenists of the 
early 17th century. The fact that this 
book was written in 1932 may account 
for the omission of the Dalmatian motet- 
writers of the Renaissance and the Polish 
choral composers of a slightly later period. 
It is quite possible that the results of the 
researches of Palamenac and Opienski had 
not been published at that time. 


Pruniéres, during the last thirty years, 
has established a reputation as the author 
of many valuable books and monographs 
on the music of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, and the list is an impressive one. 
This is altogether a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory history, translated and edited in em- 
inently readable fashion by Edward Lock- 
speiser, himself a musician of no mean 
attainment. There is an introduction by 
Romain Rolland. The music examples are 
clear and well-chosen and there is a valu- 
able bibliography. 


—Henrv S. Gerstlé. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF BEE- 
THOVEN by John N. Burk; Random 
House, 1943. Price $2.75. 

BEETHOVEN, LIFE OF A_  CON- 
QUEROR by Emil Ludwig (Translated 
by George Stewart McManus); G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1943. Price $3.75. 

A Two new and quite different books on 

Beethoven have just been published: one 

a typically fanciful biography by Emil 

Ludwig; the other a sound and careful 

study of Beethoven and his music by John 


Burk. Neither author contributes much : 


of lasting value that is not to be found 
in other sources, but the Burk book is 
valuable as a sound introduction to the 
subject. 

Emil Ludwig confesses to a lifelong 
interest in Beethoven—an interest more 
stimulating to his vivid imagination than 
to any scholarly impulses. His book 
abounds in wild conjectures to fill in fact- 
ual gaps, and in statements that are at 
variance with the facts detailed by such 
standard authorities as Thayer. Moreover, 
the level of musical criticism is that of 
the fairy tale: the value of the book as 
a whole may be judged from the follow- 
ing passage describing the Adagio of the 
“Hammerklavier” Sonata (pages 260-261). 

“It is in the style of a dream; it is a 
world of sprays that dip into a half- 
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lighted grotto where light and water find 
completemess without contending. The 
piece is dominated by the great devotion 
of the greying master, who went out to 
find love and could not find it, a lamenta- 
tion without bitterness, a philosophy of 
pain on the other side of struggle and 
victory. Everything seems veiled in half- 
shadows. Complicated passages run along- 
side pure melody so dreamlike that one 
loses sight of the structure. A forest piece, 
with drooping branches of an afternoon, 
with drops of water and damp winds. 
Soft sounds of hope, timidly wafted, draw 
back and melt with nature’s sweet com- 
plaint.” 

And so on. The translator is to be con- 
gratulated for rendering what must have 
been extremely vaporous German into 
even this much sense in English. The 
book has a rather convenient chronology 
of Beethoven's life and compositions, but 
this hardly justifies the publication of the 
work. 


John Burk is the author of a good 
biography of Clara Schumann, and is 
program-annotator for the Boston Sym- 
phony. His book on Beethoven is just 
what might be expected from a good 
solid annotator: he treats the composer 
with fine discretion and even-handed judg- 
ment, and with intelligent regard for the 
established facts. On the critical side, 


Burk tends to be too much of the “counsel 
for the defense,” and, though he does not 
attempt the critico-analytical approach of 
a Tovey or a Riemann, he also avoids the 
fantasy of Ludwig. Naturally every lover 
of Beethoven may question some of his 
judgments, but they are, in the main, 
sound and uncontroversial. This book's 
greatest value lies in its being in the na- 
ture of an introductory survey, and the 
layman may later desire to pursue the 
subject further in the vast mass of more 
specialized and personalized literature that 
has been evoked by the unparalleled figure 
of Beethoven. 

The Burk book has no chronology, and, 
like the Ludwig work, it contains no 
bibliography or general acknowledgment 
of sources of his material, though Burk 
does make proper acknowledgment in the 
text itself for any special indebtedness. 
Burk also appends a list of phonograph 
records, based on the last edition of the 
Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia; from 
that source, he has acquired certain in- 
accuracies and omissions, and has made 
several errors of his own in listing. There 
is still a crying need for a comprehensive 
discography of Beethoven (and other com- 
posers as well) which would include de- 
leted as well as currently available records, 
in some sort of listing that would show 
comparative age and quality. -Phil Hart 





HOW TO ENTERTAIN OUR SOLDIERS 





The following letter from a Denver 
reader show how one city has arranged 
to entertain soldiers. 


To the Editor 


I am much interested in Cpl. Miller's 
article in your June issue, and I believe 
you have a fine chance to do a good deed 
by urging other cities to organize an 
open-house series of record recitals such 
as Cpl. Miller has in Columbia—and such 
as we have here in Denver. 

Two years ago some of us started open- 
house evenings for musical Service Men 
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here, and we have been very happy over 
the results. First we opened our own 
homes and then as opportunity offered 
we extended the program. I happen to be 
in charge of this enterprise as well as 
local representative of the Armed Forces 
Master Records of New York City, and 
this work is one of the most worth-while 
things I have ever done. The Public Lib- 
rary with a Carnegie record collection co- 
operates and furnishes a high-class record 
program one night a week. Then we have 
home programs every night except Satur- 
day at some Denver home. This up to 
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May. With advent of the long warm eve- 
nings, the Service Men have heard the 
call of the parks and the mountains, and 
we find it advisable to curtail the in-door 
entertainment to three evenings a week 
for the summer. Fall will see the daily 
schedule in effect again. 


Sunday evenings are largest attended 
with from 25 to 45 average. A group of 
friendly autos help me pick the boys up 
at the down-town Service Mens Center 
about 7 o'clock, and bring them to our 
homes. Here they prowl around from 
garret to cellar. Read. Lie on the floor. 
From my record collection they select the 
music, and we keep the Capehart going 
until 9:30 when home-made cookies and 
some light drink are available. After 
which, more music until about eleven, 
when we take the boys back to their fields. 
So far, gasoline shortage has not curtailed 
this program, as we have friends who save 
their gas for this express purpose. In my 
own home we have entertained over 1000 
Service Men the last two years—some of 
them “steadies” who are permanently !o- 
cated here and who come almost every 
time. Others are with us only once or 
twice before they are shipped on. As I 
said, Sunday evenings are best attended, 
largely because we furnish transportation 
Sundays—a big help to many of the boys 
who are new here and do not know their 
way about the city. Week-nights we give 
them specific instructions as to how to 
reach homes open, and the attendance 
runs from a half-dozen up. For publicity 
to reach the boys we work thru the U. S. 
O. and they bulletin our dates. The daily 
papers also carry them. In addition, I 
send list of dates and all information on 
bulletins to the Service Clubs of each 
Field, and these bulletins are tacked on 
the boards at the Service Club entrances 
where all can see them. 


Then men who come are musical and 
demand the best. Symphonies and concer- 
tos are most popular. Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms feature every program and 
are constantly played. Sibelius and Shos- 
takovitch are in demand. Some call for 
Opera. The records Mr. Miller mentions 
are constantly played in our home. I have 
kept a record of all programs we have 
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played over the two years, and they are 
as fine a lot as any first-rate symphony 
orchestra could give. For a time we tried 
arranging the programs ourselves, but we 
found that the boys enjoyed the evenings 
more if they could select the music them- 
selves. Less formal. And they got just 
what they wanted each time, even if the 
programs were occasionally somewhat 
mixed. 


In addition to home programs, I my- 
self give record programs of fine music 
at the Service Clubs on the Fields every 
Sunday afternoon. I get in two programs 
of an hour and a half each, at different 
Service Clubs each Sunday, making up 
the programs from requests of the pre- 
vious week. A music group here whom 
I represent also raised money to buy four 
good combination radio-phonographs 
which we presented to the Service Clubs 
of four Army Fields, together with over 
one hundred albums of fine records.... 
But that is another story entirely. 


We have a bin-full of letters from our 
boys, from all over the U. S. A. and from 
England, India, Australia, North Africa, 
Egypt—telling how much they enjoyed 
the musical evenings in Denver and all 
saying that they found such opportuni- 
ties NOWHERE ELSE. That is why I 
write to you. Thinking that perhaps you 
can stir up some other cities to do like- 
wise. All it takes is someone of musical 
understanding who is really interested, 
who will give some time, and who will 
stay with it. If our experience here can 
be of use to someone else, and help ex- 
tend the much-needed good music for 
which the boys are simply hungry, I shall 
be glad to communicate with anyone in- 
terested. If I can be of help. 


Your very truly, 


George Harvey 
2237 Grove St., 
Denver, Colo. 
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READER’S LIBRARY SERVICE 


To our readers we offer any one or more of the books and scores listed below, 
together with a SUBSCRIPTION to the magazine at a special combination price 
(see below}. Subscribers who have already sent in their subscriptions and wish to 
purchase any books may do so. 


Chamber Music, Thomas F. Dunhill e ie ae soateicisconistsa dieacoishiakinilggl a 
Towards a New Music, Carlos Chauvez oicccn secccmccsnssnserssemunmmensssnnee folie i. 
Introduction to the Dance, Jobim Martin ccccccccccsccuscrmnncenemee CP IES $3.50 
Notes on the Literature of the Piano, Albert ‘Lockwood . eee 
Playing the Piano for Pleasure, Charles Cooke ........ Ssteaseiil iccanpeniacasciesa 
Schumann, Victor Barsh z PIER, «OO ' ; a $1.19 
Symphonic Masterpieces, Olin Downes Shes esas cases 
Great Works of Music, Philip Goepp (Symphonic Repertoire: -3 Vols. in 1) .....$1.69 
Music, A Science and An Art, John Redfield .............. Bed! ; $1.29 
The Organ and Its Music, A. C. Delacouer de Brissay . ee a $2.50 
Tovey's Essays in Musical Analysis. Six Volumes. Each ecco $4.00 
| and 2-Symphonies. 3-Concertos. 4-Illustrative Music 


5-Vocal Music. 6-Misc. Notes, index and Glossary. 


The New Master Musician's Series, Revised and Re-edited by Eric Blom, each $2.00 
Beethoven (Scott); Bach (Williams); Berlioz (Elliott); Brahms (Erb); 
Chopin (Hadden); Debussy (Lockspeiser); Elgar (McNaught); Gluck 
(Einstein); Handel (Williams); Haydn (Hadden); Mendelssohn (Stratton); 
Mozart (Blom); Palestrina (Coates); Purcell (Westrup); Schubert (Duncan) ; 
Schumann (Patterson); Tschaikovsky (Evans); Verdi (Hussey); Wagner 
(Jacobs}; Weber (Saunders). 


American Negro Songs and Spirituals, John W. Work (Music) $1.75 
George Gershwin's Song Book e asics $2.50 
Masters of Russian Music, Calvocoressi and Abraham ciccccccccssucsssnsnsnesesunemmusnmeneernnncereinngy | 59 
Dictators of the Baton, David Ewen Ree 3.50 
Greatness In Music, Alfred Einstein ‘ eee a Shel aie a sen 3-00 
Our American Music, John Tasker Howard. $3.50 
Our Contemporary Composers, John Tasker Howard $3.50 
A Survey of Contemporary Music, Ceci! Gray ........ ° $2.50 
Predicaments of Music and the Future, Ceci! Gray . $3.00 
The 48 Preludes and Fugues of J. S. Bach, Cecil we, $2.75 
The American Songbag, Carl Sandburg $2.69 
Longmans Miniature Arrow-Scores. |! volumes. Each ao $3.00 


|-Chamber Music of Beethoven. 2-of Brahms. 3-of Mozart. 4-of Haydn 
and Schubert. 5-Miscellaneous Chamber Works. 6-Suites and Concerti 
Grossi. 7-Piano Concertos of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 8-Romantic 
and Modern Piano Concertos. 9-Classic Violin Concertos. !0-Romantic and 
and Modern Violin Concertos. !1-Die Walkuere—-complete score. 
Harcourt, Brace Miniature Score Series {With arrow signals). 
\-Nine Symphonies of Beethoven. 2-Symphonies of Brahms and Tschaikovsky. 
3-Symphonies of Haydn, Schubert and Mozart. Each $3.00. 4-Wagner 
Orchestral Excerpts. 5-Famous Individua! Symphonies. 6-Famous Symphonic 
Poems. Each $5.00. (For contents of above send four cents in stamps.) 
Miniature Scores of Boosey, Eulenberg and Baron 
METHOD OF PURCHASE: Deduct 15% from the price of book or books, then 
add regular subscription price. It is not necessary to add the subscription price if 
you have already paid it. 
(Book prices are subject to change without notice.) 
{Postage prepaid in the U. S. A. only) 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the readers is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written te- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly im our sources. 

AU prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





BACH-STOKOWSKI Album No. 2 — 
Arioso from Concerto for clavier and 
orchestra in F minor; Prelude in E flat 
minor (No. 8, Well-Tempered Clavier); 
Andante sostenuto from Sonata in A 
minor, for unnaccompanied violin; 
played by the All-American Orchestra, 
direction of Leopold Stokowski. Colum- 
4 set M or MM-541, three discs, price 

3.50. 


A “Bach,” said a friend of mine recently, 
“never laid an egg, but a lot of modern 
orchestral arrangers have laid more than 
one Bachian egg.” There is no moral in 
this observation; for despite the displeased 
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canting of those musicians, critics and 
music lovers who worship musical purity, 
there is still a large group of musical lis- 
teners who find this sort of distortion of 
Bach's intentions far more listenable than 
the original. And there is a large section 
of the record buying public for whom Sto- 
kowski can do no wrong. 


For an idea, of what Bach wanted the 
Arioso to sound like, listen to Edwin 
Fischer's performance of the F ménor 
Concerto or to the Sinfonia to the Can- 
tata No. 156, played by Leon Goossens 
(oboe) and the Strings of the Bach Can- 
tata Club of London (in Vol. 2—Colum- 
bia History of Music). Bach used the same 
material in both works. Stokowski’'s ver- 
sion derives mostly from the Sinfonia. He 
has recorded this arrangement on Victor 
disc 18498 with the NBC Symphony. On 
the latter disc, the piece is given the title 
Sinfonia from the Church Cantata No. 
156. Mr. Gerstlé’s review of it (see March, 
1942 issue) might be quoted in part: 
“.,.the arrangement that Stokowski uses 
makes the music sound as if it had been 
written during the late 19th century. The 
melody is tossed from octave to octave 
with reckless abandon, and the whole 
thing is scored in a lush romantic man- 
ner. The interpretation, to my way of 
thinking, does not help matters, Stokowski 
taking double the time usually alloted the 
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piece.” I concur with Mr. Gerstlé. The 
performance here does not measure up 
the NBC performance, but the recording 
and the record surfaces are good. 

Stokowski has also previously recorded 
the Prelude in E flat minor, with the Phi- 
ladelphia Orchestra (one side of Victor 
disc 6786). However, the Victor recording 
is 15 years old, so this repetition might 
be regarded as justifiable if it were not 
for the fact that Stokowski plays it with 
less “heavings” on the Victor disc. 

Stokowski’s treatment of the essential- 
ly classical andante from the sonata for 
unaccompanied violin is similar to his 
treatment of the Sinfonia; all is soupy ro- 
manticism instead of austere beauty. One 
should listen to Szigeti’s playing of this 
to understand Bach’s true intentions. 


The recording of all three selections is 
among the best attained from the All- 
American Orchestra, and the record sur- 
faces in the set I heard were good. 

— P.G. 


D'INDY: Symphony No. 2 in B flat, Opus 
57; played by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction of Pierre 
Monteux. Victor set M or DM-943, five 
discs, price $5.50. 


A There are two schools of thought re- 
garding this symphony; one that dismisses 
this work as derived from Wagner and 
Franck and hence of no great consequence, 
and one that holds that it is not only 
d'Indy’s instrumental masterpiece, but one 
of the noblest works of its time. The 
composer was over the half-century mark 
when he wrote this symphony in 1903-04 
To be sure, the influence of Wagner was 
strongly apparent earlier in his career, as 
is shown by such a work as Fervaal. The 
late Philip Hale, Boston critic, stated that 
“the majority of the pages in d’Indy’s 
symphony contain music lofty and noble. 
Only the finale sinks below the prevailing 
high level, and there are fine moments in 
the introduction to this finale. It is natural 
that the influence of César Franck is 
shown especially in the two middle move- 
ments. So great was d’Indy’s devotion to 
his master that he proudly admitted the 
influence; but d'Indy was no mere copy- 
ist; the greatest pages of the symphony 
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are his own.” I agree with Hale. My own 
admiration of this work extends over a 
number of years. Eight years ago I took a 
performance of the work off the air, along 
with one of d’Indy’s Summer Day on a 
Mountain. Long familiarity with both 
scores has convinced me that both deserve 
to be on records, for only via records can 
one acquire sufficient familiarity with 
them to realize their true worth. 

There is a hang-over of the Wagnerian 
influence in the opening movement, but 
this is the Wagnerian spirit distilled 
through a Gallic mind. The work is based 
on two motives which are given out at 
the beginning, but so highly complex and 
involved is the structure that repeated 
hearings are essential in order fully to per- 
ceive its elaborate pattern. The symphony 
is without a program. The critic M. D. 
Calvocoressi has stated that to search for 
an action which is not purely musical in 
absolute music would be madness. There 
is action in this work, but it is wholly 
in the music. As Calvocoressi says, it is 
in the “putting together of two principal 
themes, which present themselves at the 
beginning side by side, follow each other, 
war against each other, or, on the con- 
trary, are each developed separately, as- 
sociate with themselves new ideas which 
complete or serve as commentary, and at 
the end of the work are blended in an 
immense triumphant chant.” 

Adolf Weissmann, the German critic, 
has said of d’Indy that he builds his mu- 
sic with the precise logic of a mathema- 
tical proposition. The baldness of the 
statement might frighten the timid from 
approaching an unfamiliar work. To be 
sure, d’Indy was all of the logician but 
he had heart also, and there are phrases 
of melting beauty in this music. But there 
is also strength, great strength gathered 
and husbanded from a clear mathematical 
logic. D’Indy lacks the overflowing emo- 
tion of Franck, and it is this fact which 
makes his music more endurable. I have 
found that listeners who have tired of 
Franck’s symphony find d’Indy’s incon- 
testable grandeur and seeming austerity 
more enduring. Edward B. Hill has said 
that d’Indy’s employment of the “cyclical” 
principle, derived from Franck, in this 
symphony “constitutes an argument in be- 
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half of the device. While the cross refer- 
ences are sometimes complex, they are 
logical and aid the emotional quality of 
the work.” 


The recording ranks with that of the 
other sets produced by the San Francisco 
Orchestra for Victor. Although the fre- 
quency range employed here is not as 
vide as that prevailing in some record- 
ings of the Philadelphia and Boston Or- 
chestras, the higher sounds of the orches- 
tra are nontheless realistic and sufficiently 
bright. The recording was made through 
a telephone wire extending from Los An- 
geles to San Francisco. 


Monteux’s performance suggests long 
familiarity with and appreciation of the 
music. There are some points in the ela- 
borate scheme which suggest that more 
rehearsal would have allowed for smooth- 
er realization of them, but on the whole 
the conductor has kept d’Indy’s emotion 
all pervasive and has made the elaborate 
design clear. I can think of no other con- 
ductor, off-hand, who would have been a 
better choice for the score. —P. H. R. 
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Chamber Music 





BRAHMS: Sonata in F minor, Opus 120, 
No. 1 (viola and piano); played by 
Samuel Lifschey and Egon Petri (5 
sides), and BACH: Gavottes from Suite 
in D minor, for unaccompanied cello 
(1 side); played by Samuel Lifschey. 
Columbia set M or MM-487, price 
$3.50. 


A About 15 years ago the celebrated 
violist Lionel Tertis and the English pian- 
ist Harriet Cohen recorded this sonata for 
English Columbia. Tertis, who was un- 
questionably one of the greatest violists of 
our times, curiously played this work bad- 
ly; his performance was erratic and not 
consistent with Brahms’ intentions. This 
set then, well played, fills a definite need. 

Although Brahms wrote this work pri- 
marily for the clarinet, I am one who 
greatly prefers to hear it played on the 
viola. This despite the fact that much of 
the writing here, particularly the wide in- 
tervals in the opening movement, is de- 
signed especially for the clarinet. H. C. 
Colles tells us that this device is used for 
declamatory emphasis; we find it, of 
course, used to different purpose in the 
A major Quartet, Opus 26, the C minor 
Quartet, Opus 60, and in the C minor 
Symphony. It permits Brahms to develop 
an essentially pensive mood into tragic 
emphasis in the development .The open- 
ing movement here harkens back to the 
F minor Quintet. The somber beatuy of 
the andante is again designed to show off 
the clarinet, but the wind instrument can- 
not begin to vary the mood as much as 
the viola does. The allegretto and the 
finale are in Brahms’ lighter and happier 
vein. 

This sonata and its companion in E 
flat do not have the immediate appeal of 
much of Brahms’ earlier chamber music, 
and to many they are not attractive at all. 
They were written in Brahms’ last years 
and their intimate and reflective qualities 
are very personal. Richard Specht con- 
tends that they “are but the soliloquies of 
his lonely hours — dreamy recollections 
that call many a vanished figure of his 
youth out of the darkness.” 
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Samuel Lifschey, who is first violist of . 


the Philadelphia Orchestra, proves him- 
self an admirable chamber musician. It is 
true that his playing does not have the 
suavity that William Primrose’s playing 
owns, but it is admirable for its straight- 
forwardness and its earnestness of feel- 
ing. Lifschey’s tone exploits the more 
rugged characteristics of the viola, which 
will undoubtedly please those who ad- 
mire the true viola tone as differentiated 
from that of the violin. The viola tone 
of Primrose is curiously nearer to that of 
the violin that was Tertis’ tone. 

Petri’s playing here tends to be discreet 
without being cautions. I find him most 
satisfactory in the more lyrical sections, 
where his tone is often full of delicate 
nuance, but there is no question that Mr. 
Petri is an ensemble played of consider- 
able ability and one can hope that Co- 
lumbia will see fit to get him to record 
more sonatas with other artists. Perhaps 
Mr. Szigeti and Mr. Petri could be teamed 
again in performances of Brahm’s other 
violin sonatas, opp. 78 and 100. 

The recording is excellent, but al- 
though the surfaces were consistently 
smooth I found them rather hard on a 
steel needle, which suggests the several 
playings will improve the set immeasur- 
ably. 

The alternative version of this sonata, 
by David Weber (clarinetist) and Ray 
Lev—a Musicraft set—, lacks the vitality 
of performance we find in this recording. 
However, it may interest those who pre- 
fer the wind instruments to the viola. 

Mr. Lifschey’s arrangements of the 
Bach Gavottes*are well enough played, 
but they do not appeal to me. 

—P. H.R 





Keyboard 





MENDELSSOHN (arr. Philipp): A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream—Scherzo; and 
MOZART (arr. Conus): The Marriage 
of Figaro—Oveture; played by Pierre 
Luboschutz and Genia Nemenoff (duo 
pianists). Victor disc 11-8455, price 
$1.00. 


A The present players achieve more 
sparkle in their performance of the Men- 
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delssohn music than did Bartlett and Ro- 
bertson. But neither of these pieces 
emerges from two pianos with quite the 
same degree of musical coloring that they 
do in the original orchestral versions. The 
Mendelssohn makes a good encore piece 
in the concert hall, it shows off the play- 
ers to advantage, but the Mozart over- 
ture has little to offer, in our estimation. 


The arrangements, as such things go, 
are well made, and the recordi ng may 
well serve as a model from which ama- 
teur duo-pianists can perfect their own 
performances. It is our contention that 
two pianists have a lot more fun playing 
these pieces than most listeners do in 
hearing them. The repertoire of duo- 
pianists is unquestionably meager, but it 
is by no means limited to arrangements, 
as one might be led to believe by the 
works chosen for recording. Not all of 
the repertoire of original works has been 
used up yet. Victor has given the artists 
excellent recording, but the surfaces we 
heard were not too good. —P. G. 





Voice 





ARMENIAN FOLK SONGS: Kani Voor 
Jan Im (Sayat Nova), and Yes, Koo 
Ghimetn Chim Gidi (Sayat Nova) 
(disc 361/2); Doon El Gelkhen (Sayat 
Nova, and Ser Ouneink (Folk Song) 
(disc 325/6); Bulbuleh (Kudish Song) 
and Dulhey (Dance Songs) (disc 327 
8); Inch Gonim Hekimen  (Sayat 
Nova), and Dsovoon Khavk Me Gebr 
(Dance Songs) (disc 329/30); sung by 
Yenovk Der Hagopian (baritone) with 
saz and shepherd’s pipe accompani- 
ments by Samuel Haidostan. Ashoogh 
Record Set No. 1, 10-inch discs, price 
$6.50. Single discs $1.50 each. Postage 
extra. Available through Yenovk Der 
Hagopian, 153-A Mt. Auburn St. 
Watertown, Mass. 


A A correspondent describes these re- 
cordings as being very exciting, but this 
is not an opinion we share. It is not that 
some of the selections were not interest- 
ing, as unfamiliar folk songs can be on a 
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first hearing, but the fact that our ears 
are not attuned to the sound of the Ar- 
menian language. The music, save for the 
Kurdish song Bulbeleh, remains on the 
whole characteristically similar. The most 
immediately appealing, to our way of 
thinking, are the Dance Songs, which are 
widely used, so we are told, in Armenia. 
All the songs tend to be monotonous be- 
cause of the verse formations and repeti- 
tiousness of the music. 


Having an Armenian singer friend, we 
asked her to listen to these records with 
us. She tells us that the songs by Sayat 
Nova were written by a noted 18th-cen- 
tury Armenian troubadour. Sayat Nova’s 
real name was Haroutne, but the pseudo- 
nym, meaning “the king of songs” in 
Hindustiani, was conferred upon him 
since he was highly regarded as a singer. 
Although we are informed that Sayat 
Nova's verses deal with philosophical sub- 
jects concerning various countries and 
peoples, and that they echo the feeling of 
the Persian poets from whom he bor- 
rowed his style of writing, our Armenian 
friend tells us that the songs of his pre- 
sented here are mostly love-songs with 
repetitious words which have little mean- 
ing in English. Further, she tells us that 
the language used in the recordings is 
not pure American, but a sort of patois 
heard among peasants. Sayat Nova’s life, 
on which an Armenian opera has been 
based, is more interesting than his songs 
to us. He was court minstrel to King 
Heracles II of Georgia. He dedicated most 
of his poems to the King’s daughter, 
whom he loved deeply. Because a union 
between him and the King’s daughter was 
impossible he entered a monastery, where 
he ended his days. The King’s daughter 
in the opera commits suicide because of 
her love. 


Sayat Nova’s songs are described as 
“harmonious, monotonal repetitions in 
half lines”. Armenians are said to regard 
him as one of the greatest writers of 
phonic verse. His songs have come down 
through the years and are more or less 
accepted and valued by Armenians as folk 
songs. The poet is gay in the first two of 
the songs heard here (disc 361/2), and 
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the musical lines have a fascinating East- 
ern twist to them. The English translation 
of these songs is given: “It can’t measure 
your worth, you are Itke a jewel, etc.”; 
“Since I am offering to your loveliness, 
etc.” Only the Armenian words are pro- 
vided with the records, which is a pity, 
because listeners interested in unusual 
folk material would acquire much more 
from them with translations. Such a song 
as Ser Ouneik, for example, hardly im- 
presses musically, but with a knowledge 
of the words takes on new meaning. Our 
Armenian friend translated this roughly 
for us: “You are so smart, be more par- 
ticular about your friends; when you see 
anybody strange in your dreams don’t pur 
any stock in him; I have lost my mind 
over you, don’t make a barbecue of me”. 
All the songs are accompanied by the 
saz, an Armenian lute-like instrument, 
with the exception of Bulbuleh (Nightin- 
gale). The latter is a Kurdish song and 
the music shows Arabian influences. This 
is accompanied by the shepherd’s pipe (a 
home-made bamboo flute), a fascinating 
primitive-sounding instrument. 


The singer made these recordings at 
the persuasion of his friends. His voice 
suggests the natural, rather than the 
trained singer, but we are told he studied 
Sayat Nova’s songs from Armenian mins- 
trels. Mr. Haidostian, the accompanist, has 
played on the saz and shepherd's pipe 
since he was a boy of ten. 

The recording here is good, but the 
record surfaces are not better than aver- 


age. —P. G. 


PUCCINI: La Bohéme (Act 4 incom- 
plete); sung by a Covent Garden cast 
with the London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, direction of Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Columbia set M or MM-274, four discs, 
price $4.50. 


A “A masterly presentation by Sir Tho- 
mas Beecham of the complete fourth act 
of Puccini’s La Bohéme,” says Columbia, 
which well deserves “the distinction of 
being chosen as the record classic for 
August”. This remarkable set, first issued 
in February, 1937, remains one of the 
finest of its kind. And we suspect it will 
still be called a “record classic” after an- 
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other half-dozen years or more. Although 
the guiding spirit of the performance is 
undeniably Sir Thomas, the “masterly pre- 
sentation” is not his alone. All the sing- 
ers fit their respective parts like the pro- 
verbial glove. But the highest honors go 
to Lisa Perli, the Mimi. Lisa Perli is our 
old friend on records, Dora Labette. As 
A.P.D., our previous reviewer, noted, she 
sings her part with true pathos and with 
a rare sense of timing and deliberation. 
Heddle Nash as Rudolfo owns a “sweet, 
expressive tenor and a musicianship such 
as few tenors possess”. Stella Andreva, as 
Musetta, is brilliant and warm-voiced. 
John Brownlee, as Marcello, employs his 
fine full baritone to advantage, and Ro- 
bert Easton’s big resonant basso recalls 
the voice of Plancon. 

The recording is clear and tonally ex- 
cellent. The complete act takes seven 
sides, so for good measure Sir Thomas 
had Lisa Perli sing Mimi's Addio from 
Act 3 on the last face. Those who like 
opera at home via the phonograph will 
find this set a most satisfying experience. 


—P. H. R. 


RUSSIAN FOLK SONG: Monotonously 
Rings the Little Bell, and The Red 
Sarafin; sung by the General Platoff 
Don Cossack Chorus, direction of Ni- ° 
cholas Kostrukoff. Victor disc 11-8454, 
price $1.00. 


A The precision singing of the various 
Russian male choruses is suggestive of 
mechanical contrivance. Watching the di- 
rector of one of these choruses reminds 
one of an organist pushing in and pulling 
out stops. The excellence of the singing, 
however, cannot be denied, and the gamut 
of emotions through which this group 
runs is wide. Those who admire this type 
of singing will find these songs worth in- 


_ vestigating. The first is an old favorite of 


ours. It tells how the little bell rings 
monotonously and a dust cloud arises 
from the road, over the field a plaintive 
song of a coachman is heard with much 
sadness and feeling in the melody. The 
song recalls to the listener nights, fields 
and forests known in childhood, and a 
tear comes into his eye “which had long 
been dry”. There is a nostalgic quality to 
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this song which makes it immediately ap- 
pealing with all listeners. 

The 
bride sung in the villages. Unfortunately, 


Red Sarafin is the song of the 


unable to obtain a trans- 
Both these songs are designed to 
exploit the high tenors, rather than che 
bullfrog basses. The arrangements used 


we have been 
lation 


are richly harmonic. The recording is ex- 


P. G. 


cellent 


MILLER-CHOPIN-MELFI: So 
the Night Tristesse); 
PARR-DAVIES: My 
Anne Ziegler 


Deep Is 
and GORDON- 
Paradise; sung by 
and Webster 


(Ss yprano ) 


Booth (tenor). Victor 10-inch disc 10- 

1049, price 75¢c. 
A The first selection here turns out to 
be another atrocious arrangement of Cho- 
pins Etude i r, Opus 10, No. 3. 
One playing of both selections gave us 
the feeling that we had put too much 
treacle on our pancakes; another playing 
and we began to suspect diabetes. Un- 
doubtedly lots of folks like this sort of 
sentimentality and are constitutionally 
ible to take it in large doses 


Both ot the 
voices, and it 


singers POSSESS good 
is to their credit that they 
sing both songs in a straightforword man- 
ner. After all, the sentimentality of the 
texts and orchestrations is sufficient unto 
itself. The recording is excellent. 


PG. 


WAGNER: Im Trethhaus, and Traeume 
(Nos. 3 and 5 of Fuenf Gedichte); 
sung by Lotte Lehmann (soprano) with 
piano accompaniment by Paul Ula- 
nowsky. Columbia disc 71469-D, price 
$1.00. 


A When Traubel’s versions of three of 
the five songs Wagner wrote to words by 
Mathilde Wesendonck were issued in 
January, 1942, Philip Miller remarked 
that it was a pity that Traubel and Sto- 
kowski did not record the whole group; 
“there is a necessity for a ‘new record- 
ing of the cycle”. We echo Mr. Miller's 
words, and lament the fact that Mme. 
Lehmann did not see fit to do all five 
herself. For she brings to her singing of 
both these songs rare feeling and tonal 
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nuance. She does not make the mistake 
of singing them too’ slowly, as Traubel 
did, and though Traubel’s beauty of tone 
is irrefutable one does not feel that the 
words mean quite as much to her as they 
do to Lehmann. The tempi adopted by 
Traubel were undoubtedly set by Stok- 
owski. 


Lotte Lehmann some 15 years ago re- 
corded for Parlophone Traewme and Sch- 
merzen, a disc that Decca re-pressed with 
inferior surfaces. The original Parlophone 
record remains a valued souvenir of Mme. 
Lehmann’s artistry as it was in the late 
20s, just as the present disc is a valued 
souvenir of her artistry as it is now. The 
maturity of the voice fits these songs; and 
she sings them far more appreciably than 
did recent Schumann recital. 
Somehow or other, Wagner's five songs 
to me _ preferable 
when sung by a dark, richly toned voice 
than by a brightly opulent one; the songs 


suggest maturity of womanhood rather 
than youth. It is to be hoped that. Mme. 
Lehmann will read these words, and con- 
sider the advisability of recording the 
other three songs—Der Engel, Stehe still, 
and To be sure she has re- 
loveliest, the two in which 
Wagner poured some of the magic es- 
sences of Tristan and Isolde. The record- 
ing here is faithful to the singer’s voice, 
and the balance between voice and piano 


—P. H. R. 
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.SONG FEST; played by the Boston 





a 


“Pops” Orchestra, conducted by Arthur 

Fieldler. Victor disc 11-8453, price 

$1.00. 
A Here's a bunch of old favorites which 
will set old timers to singing lustily when 
convivially in the mood for “barber-shop 
harmony”. Mr. Fiedler and the boys of 
the Boston “Pops” play lustily, and Victor 
has recorded very brilliantly. The selec- 
tions are: Pack Up Your Troubles in your 


Old Kit Bag; Smiles; Till We Meet 
Again; In the Shades of the Old Apple 
Tree; My Wild Irish Rose; Take Me Out 
to the Ball Game; Sweet Adeline; Put On 
Your Old Gray Bonnet; There Is a Ta- 
vern in the Town; Stein Song; and Let 
Me Call You Sweetheart. It probably 
won't make any difference if the record 
surfaces of this disc are not too smooth; 
the brashness of the music will take care 
of that. —P. G. 





ON MOZART’S 


“DOVE SONO” 





Until Wagner elevated opera into a 
kind of continuous symphony, composers 
had to make use of self-contained num- 
bers that were representative of pure in- 
strumental form. The position was the 
same in oratorio, and the difference be- 
tween the modern and the old systems is 
shown by Elgar’s Gerontius and Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah. Every incident had to be 
so contrived that the composer could ex- 
press it in one of the set forms. This 
called for very special skill; and so when, 
as in the case of Mozart’s The Marriage 
of Figaro, a work was created that leaves 
an impression of the “total completeness” 
a symphony or a Wagner opera leaves, 
the libretttist and composer achieved a 
rare victory. 

In the days before Beethoven, music 
demonstrated its subject. It was an ex- 
pression simply of the heart and soul of 
what it had to deal with; in other words, 
it was fundamentally lyrical. (Starting 
with Beethoven, music began to argue 
or to proceed less by way of the song- 
lyric than by way of the instrumental 
drama). And so the old opera had to con- 
struct itself of a series of static points, 
emotional moments of pure being, each 
of which flower in’ one of the set forms. 
These moments became conventionalized. 
They received individual names; and as 
a student of composition could practise 
writing an opera movement: the famous 
Ah, perfido! of Beethoven is such a 
“study.” [Recorded by Kirsten Flagstad 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra, direction 





of Ormandy—Victor set 439]. 

The dramatic material lying between 
one emotional point and another dealt 
with in soliloquy or dialogue, which was 
sung to that blending of speech and song 
we call recitative. The recitative was prac- 
tically unaccompanied, except for chords 
marking the end of sentences. But very 
often the large formal numbers required 
further explanation; and the explanation 
would be given in further recitative; and 
since this matter was emotional and char- 
acteristic, the recitative would incline now 
more to song than to speech, and the 
phrases would be supported or commented 
upon by expressive turns in the accom- 
paniment. (All these matters are illus- 
trated in the St. Matthew Passion of Bach). 

One of the finest operatic scenas is the 
Dove sono of Mozart's Le Nozze di Figaro, 
This consists of (1) a Prelude, in recita- 
tive, and (2) an Andante and Allegro. 
There are a number of fine recordings 
of this scena, but none which I value 
more highly than the version by the late 
Meta Seinmeyer (Decca D-25071). Hear- 
ing this scena one realizes that this is a 
movement which is in many respects one 
of the loftiest lyrical episodes in 18th- 
century opera. 

In the Prelude, the Countess, heart- 
broken because of her husband's infidelity, 
has planned a trick that might win back 
his love for her. She has had to take her 
maid into her confidence: 

“Susanna. does not come_ yet!.,.How 
anxious I am. to, know how my husband 
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takes her proposal! I am afraid the at- 
tempt is rash,—he is so hasty, so resent- 
ful, so jealous. But” (with decision) “there 
can be nothing wrong; Susanna wears my 
clothes, I wear hers, and the darkness will 
perfect the disguise. 

“Oh heaven, how my pride is humbled! 
My husband’s neglect degrades me. After 
a few short hours of passionate love, | 
am left in doubt and despair. I see him 
disdainful and jealous; and he who loved 
me deserts and betrays me, and I must 
lower myself to seek aid from servants!” 

The Andantino begins the lovely melody 
of Dove sono: 


Dove sono i bei momenti 
Di dolcezza e di piacer! 

Dove andaro i giuramenti 
Di quel labbro menzogner! 


this flows out of the recitative in the way 
a sigh might precede from a moan: 

“Where are the moments of sweetness 
and pleasure: Where are the oaths sworn 
by those false lips? Why must I sor- 
row? My should everything be changed 
for me? Why should I have to rely on 
memory only tor my joy? ... Where are 
the moments of sweetness and pleasure? 
Where are the oaths sworn by those lying 
lips?” 

Allegro: The slow introduction and the 
complementary allegro of the old forms 
like the four-movement symphony, had a 
psychological foundation. Its first move- 
ment was grave, its second joyous. If in 
the adagio or andante there was doubt 
and questioning, in the allegro there would 
be confidence. And so from pain, despair, 
and regret the Countess turns to hope— 

“Ah, perhaps my tears and my yearn- 
ing will win him back to me,—yes, restore 
to me my ungrateful husband's heart!” 

The great scena in Weber's Oberon — 
Ocean, thou mighty monster'—is cast in 
exactly the same form as this Dove sono 
of Mozart. And so close is the agreement 
at the opening of the allegro, that often 
when we hear the Countess’ first phrase 
there we feel that Weber might have 
been the composer. —Sydney Grew. 

[Both Tiana Lemnitz and Elisabeth 
Rethberg have made more modern record- 
ings of this aria (see Victor catalog), but 
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I agree with Mr. Grew in his regard for 
the Seinemeyer disc, despite its rather 
weak recording. The singing of Lemnitz 
is preferable to that of Rethberg, although 
one would not call the Lemnitz record 
one of her best. Ed.]} 





A NEW RECORD ENCYCLOPEDIA 





To the Editor: 


It has just occurred to me that I have 
a bit of information to pass on to you, 
that you might care to comment on briefly 
in a future AML. 


It happens at the moment that I am 
in touch with Mr. F. F. Clough of Eng- 
land . . . If you have had time to glance 
through recent numbers of The Gramo- 
phone you may possibly have noticed that 
he and an associate are compiling a record 
encyclopedia in England. 


He has suggested to me that you might, 
if you wish, make a brief mention in it. 

Messrs. Clough and Cuming are pro- 
jecting their work along more extensive 
and inclusive lines than the Gramophone 
Shop editions. The scope of encyclopedia 
embraces, as might be supposed, impor- 
tant music only (but not including folk 
music). It proposes to include a// electric 
recordings which have ever been issued, 
with no regard to the availability at the 
present time, which fall within the chosen 
field. 

Publication will not be until after war. 

The chief difference, as observed above, 
between this proposed volume and the 
Gramophone Shop encyclopedias lies in 
that no distinction is to be made between 
withdrawn (or otherwise out-of-print) 
discs and those currently on the market. 

Mr. Clough also noted that they are 
spurred on in their efforts after seeing 
the shortcomings of the 1942 Gramophone 
Shop edition, and after noting the almost 
uniformly unfavorable reviews accorded it 
in the musical press. 

Cordially, 
Julian Duffee, Jr. 

Birmingham, Ala. 
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vanced price. Since the subscrip- 
tion rate, prior to Sept. 1940, was Vol. 2 (Complete [mdex) recone 25c 
$2.50 a year, the regular price of 
back issues is 25c a copy. The Vols. 3 & 4 20c 
premium issues are May, 1935; 
Nov., 1936; April, July and Nov., Vol. 5 15c 
1937; January and July, 1938; ; 
February and March, 1939; May, Vol. 6 10c 
Oct. and Nov., 1940; Jan. and Vol. 7 10c 
Feb., 1941. The price of these is- nines 
sues is 75c a copy. All others can Vol. 8 10c 
be had at: 
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115 Reed Ave. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
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RECORD BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Of She Vation’s Most Rebabl, pe, ee 


New York City 
HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 Forth Ave., at I4th St. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 





CENTER MUSIC STORE 
RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center 





CARL FISCHER, INC. 
119 West 57th Street 





HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
373 Madison Ave., at 46th Street 





GELLER'S MUSIC SHOP 
(Formerly Bloomfield Music Shop) 
118 East 14th Street 





NEW YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn 25 Flatbush Ave. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc. 
181 Tremont Street 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


BEEC S SHOP 
696 Beacon Street 


Worcester 








y Springfield 
M. STEINERT & SONS 
162 Boylston Street 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South l0th Street 











RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 





RECORD COLLECTOR'S EXCHANGE 
76 West 48th Street 


St. Louis, Missouri 
AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
1004 Olive Street 


Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL RECORDS AGENCY 
P. O. Box 171 (Mail Orders only) 








G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 





STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 





HARRY SULTAN’S RECORD SHOP 
26 East 23rd Street 





SUN RADIO COMPANY 
212 Fulton Street 





Los Angeles, California 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 


GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 








San Francisco, California 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Sutter Streets 





Chicago, Illinois 
CABLE PIANO CO. - RECORD SHOP 
228 South Wabash Ave. 





LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 





Indianapolis, Indiana 
L. S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 





Cleveland, Ohio 
"6. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE RECORD SHOP 
251 South [5th Street 





H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. C. MELLOR CO. 
604 Wood Street 





Milwaukee, Wis, 
HELEN GUNNIS RECORD SHOP 
226 East Mason Street 





Charleston, W. Va. 
GALPERN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





Toronto, Canada 
PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 
83 Bloor St., West 





London, W. C. 2, England 
THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE; LTD. 
12|-123 Shaftesbury. Avenue 





RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 
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